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AL-MALATI, Аво 'L-HusavN MUHAMMAD B. 
AHMAD в. “Авр AL-RAHMAN, ShafiSi fakih and 
specialist in the Kur?ànic readings, born at 
Malatya [g.v.} and died at ‘Askalan in 377/987, 
whence the nisba of al-SAskalani which he also bears. 
He was the author of a kasida of 59 verses on the 
readings and the readers, in imitation of a poem by 
Маза b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Khakani, but he deserves 
the notice of Islamicists through his having left behind 
one of the oldest treatises on heresiography, the Kitab 
al-Tanbih wa ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-ahwa? wa "l-bida*, which 
has been edited and published on various occasions, 
in particular, by S. Dedering, Bibl. Islamica, ix, 
Istanbul-Leipzig 1936, and by Muhammad Zahid al- 
Kawthari, Baghdad 1388/1968. 

Bibliography: Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi “iyya, ii, 
112 (ed. Cairo 1384/1965, no. 111, iii, 77-8); Ibn 
Khayr al-Ishbili, Fahrasa, 73; Ibn al-Djazari, 
Tabakat al-kurra?, ii, 67; Massignon, Passion d'al- 
Halladj, 510; Ritter, in Isl., xviii, 41; Zirikli, A Чат, 
vi, 202; Brockelmann, S I, 332, 348; H. Laoust, 
L''hérésiographie musulmane sous les Abbasides, in Cahiers 
de Civilisation médiévale, 1967, 157-78. (Ep.) 
MALATYA, ап old-established town of 

eastern Anatolia, not far from the upper 
Euphrates. Ht lies at the junction of important roads 
(in antiquity: the Persian royal road and the 
Euphrates route; in modern times Samsün-Siwas- 
Malatya-Diyarbakr and Kaysariyya-Albistan- 
Malatya-Kharpat) in a plain (the fertility and richness 
of which in all kinds of vegetables and fruits was 
celebrated by the Arab geographers, as in modern 
times by von Moltke and others) at the northern foot 
of the Taurus, not very far south of Tokhma-su 
(Arabic Nahr al-Kubakib), which is there crossed by 
the old bridge of Kirkgóz. The town was supplied with 
drinking-water by the springs of ‘Uyan Dawddiyya 
and by the Euphrates. Weaving used to be a 
flourishing industry there; according to Ibn al- 
Shihna, there were once 12,000 looms for spinning 
wool in Malatya, but they no longer existed in his 
time. Its attitude is 2,900 ft./884 m. 


1. Pre-Ottoman history. 


'The town appears as Melidda in Assyrian cuneiform 
inscriptions and two ‘‘Hittite’’ stelae have been found 
there (to be more accurate: at Arslan Tepe, a little 
south of Malatya: Messerschmidt, Corpus Inscr. Het- 


titic., in MVAG [1900], part iv, 13; [1906], part v, 7). 
It is probably also to be identified with the district 
called М-/-2 (last letter uncertain) in the inscription of 
king Z-k-r of Hamat (ca. 800 B.C.) which Pognon 
found in ‘Afis near Aleppo. Pliny (Nat. hist., vi, 8) 
calls the town Melita a Samiramide condita; the name of 
the legendary foundress has perhaps survived in that 
of the fortress of Shamrin which Michael the Syrian 
(Chronicle, tr. Chabot, iii, 272) mentions in the 12th 
century in the land of Sawad in the region of Malatya. 
To its position on the Oriental limes Malatya owed its 
great prosperity in the Roman period. From the time 
of Titus it was the headquarters of the Legio XII 
Ештіпаіа; it was much extended by Trajan, and 
under Justinian raised to be the capital of the province 
of Armenia III. Anastasius and Justinian refortified 
and beautified it. After his severe defeat at Malatya in 
the autumn of 575, Khusraw I Anüshirwàn burned 
the town (John of Ephesus, vi, 9; E. Stein, Studien zur 
Gesch. d. Byzant. Reiches, Stuttgart 1919, 66-8, 83 n. 9). 

In the period of the early Arab conquests, Habib b. 
Maslama al-Fihri first took Malatya, but when 
Mu‘awiya became governor of Syria, he had to send 
Habib again to Malatya in 36/656-7, and he then cap- 
tured it by storm. It subsequently became one of the 
frontier fortresses [see ‘AWASIM, THUGHUR] and was 
used as a base for the summer campaigns into Byzan- 
tium. In the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, it reverted to the 
Greeks, and was resettled by Armenian and Nabati 
(i.e. Aramaic-speaking) peasants. In the course of the 
2nd/8th century, Malatya was once more occupied by 
the Muslims, rebuilt by Hisham, razed to the ground 
by Constantine VI Copronymos in 133/750 and then 
again rebuilt by al-Mansür's governor of al-Djazira 
and the marches, ‘Abd al-Wahhàb b. Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad, the caliph's nephew. The same pattern 
of struggles for possession of the town continued 
throughout the subsequent ‘Abbasid period, with con- 
trol of it oscillating between the Arabs and the Greeks, 
with an intermediate element in the 3rd/9th century 
in the shape of the Paulician heretics (Arabic, al- 
Bayalika), who lived to the north and west of Malatya 
and who were often aided by the Muslims against the 
Byzantines, e.g. by the amir of Malatya ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Akta*. Then in the 4th/10th century, 
the Domestikos Joannes Kurkuas (in Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 221, al-Dumistik Kurkash), himself of Armenian 
origin, seems to have granted Malatya and Samosata 
(Sumaysat [g.».]) to the Armenian prince Mleh 
(Arabic, Malih; Greek, Melias), who was however 
driven out of the two towns in 320/932 by the Ham- 
danid Sa‘id al-Dawla of Mawsil. When Nicephorus 
Phocas reconquered Syria, he wished to rebuild and 
to repopulate Malatya with Greek settlers, but they 
refused to live there because of the town’s exposure to 
Arab raids; hence Syrian Jacobites were in 969 invited 
to settle there, with the result that by the year 1100 
there were said to be 53 churches in Malatya and its 
district and 60,000 Jacobite and Melkite Christians 
capable of bearing arms (Michael of Tinnis and 
Barhebraeus). 

During the years of Byzantine re-occupation, 
Malatya was held for a time by the rebel and claimant 
to the imperial throne Bardas Scleros (366/976-7), but 
in the following century began the attacks of the 
Turkmens. The first raid is recorded in the Syriac and 
Armenian sources as taking place in 1058, or slightly 
earlier in the reign of Constantine IX, and soon the 
Greeks were being by-passed by Turkmens raiding as 
far as Kayseri and beyond, making their tenure of 
Malatya impossible. Hence it was held for a while by 
the Armenian Philaretos as the centre of his 
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ephemeral principality on the thughir, under caliphal | 
protection. Despite help from the Frankish Crusaders, 
recently established in Edessa, Malatya was captured 
by the Turkmen amir of Ѕїмаѕ Gümüshügin b. 
Danishmend [see DANISHMENDIDS] in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
494/September 1101. There were now several con- 
tenders for control of the area, including the 
Danishmendids, the  Saldjüs of Rum, the 
Mengüdjekids of Kemakh [4.v.], the Franks of Edessa 
and the Greek Comnenoi emperors. By the end of the 
6th/12th century, the Saldjüks were generally the 
holders of power there, in alliance with the Ayyübids. 
In 628/1231 the Mongols penetrated to Hisn Ziyad 
and the neighbourhood of Malatya, and after their 
victory at Köse Dagh [q.v.] near Siwas in 641/1243, 
Malatya was on two occasions besieged by the 
Mongols and its vicinity laid waste; then in the time 
of the Il-Khàn Abaka (663-80/1265-82), Malatya fell 
within the share of the Saldjük sultanate of Rüm allot- 
ted, under Mongol suzerainty, to Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas'üd b. 422 al-Din Kay Káwüs. It is from the 
Saldjük period that the oldest monument in Malatya, 
the Ulu Djami‘, stems. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries lived the two great 
Syriac historians, both born in Malatya, to whose 
chronicles we mainly owe our knowledge of the 
history of the town: the patriach Michael I 
(1126-99), son of the priest Eliyà, who belonged to the 
family of Kindasi in Malatya and the Mafr‘yan 
Gregor Abu "l-Faradj called Barhebraeus (1226-86 
[see IBN AL-“IBRI]), whose father, the baptised Jewish 
physician Ahrón, had restrained his fellow citizens in 
Malatya from stupidly flying before the Tatars 
(Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit, 298-300, 312-20). 
Michael's principal authority, Ignatius (d. 1104), was 
also metropolitan of Malatya (Bauinstark, of cit., 
291). 

The increasing weakness of the Saldjüks about 1300 
favoured the formation of local Turkmen and Arme- 
nian petty states, especially in the east of Asia Minor. 
According to Abu "I-Fid2?, Christians and Muslims in 
Malatya in those days lived on the best of terms with 
one another; the town took the side of the Tatars and 
informed them of everything that went on in the coun- 
try. During his war against the Tatars, Sultan al- 
Malik al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Kalawün in 715/1315 
decided to send a large army under the ла? of 
Damascus, Sayf al-Din Dengiz, who was joined by his 
vassal Abu 'l-Fida? of Hamat, against Malatya. The 
army went by Halab, ‘Ayntab, Hisn Mansur and 
Zibatra to Malatya and encamped before the town on 
28 April. The inhabitants sent their Aakim Djamal al- 
Din al-Khidr, whose father and grandfather had filled 
the same office in their time, through the south gate, 
Bab аі-Кадт, to Dengiz, who was willing to afford 
them protection and security, if they surrendered the 
town. But he was unable to fulfil his pledge, for the 
soldiers could not be restrained from plundering and 
ravaging in the town. Among the prisoners was the 
Tatar Ibn Kerbogha? and the sath of Hisn Arkana?, 
Shaykh Mindü. The greater part of the town was 
finally burned down (Abu "I-Fid2?, Annales Moslemici, 
ed. Reiske, v, 286-92; ed. Istanbul 1286, iv, 77-8; tr. 
also in Ree. hist. or. Crois., i, 180; Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalif., iv, 310-11). The sultan made the territory of 
Malatya a separate frontier province, which included 
seven districts (Khalil al-Záhiri, Zubda, ed. Ravaisse, 
52). There were seven citadels around the town; 
Mushar or Minshar, Kimi, Karahisar, Kadarbirt, 
Kal‘at Akdja, Kal‘at Nawhamam (?) and Kal'at al- 
Akrad (Khalil, op. cit.; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, 97, 105). 








Malatya for the next few decades belonged to the 
Mamlük sultans. As their remotest province, it was 
with Halab in 791/1389 the scene of a great rebellion 
led by the governors Mintásh and Yilbogha against 
Barkük [9.о. |. About this time, the Turkish family of 
the Dulghadir or Dhu "l-Kadr-oghlu [see puu ’L- 
KADR| began to rise to power in the region of Malatya 
and Albistan, where they ruled till 921/1515 under 
Mamlük suzerainty. About 794/1391-2, Bayezid I 
conquered the town, and in 903/1400 Timur. By the 
battle of Koc Hisar (922/1516) it fell into the hands of 
Selim I [4.о.] who destroyed the Dhu "l-Kadr-oghlu. 
This was the cause of his war against Egypt, which 
was rapidly decided on the field of Mardj Dabik [g.z. ]. 
At a later date under the Ottomans, the eyalet to which 
the sandjak of Malatya belonged was still called Dhu °l- 
Kadnyya. 
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(1850), 42-3; W. M. Ramsay, The historical 
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History:  Pauly-Wissowa, xxix, 549-50; 
Baladhuri, Futüh, 184-8, 190, 199; Abu "l-Fida?, 
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2. The Ottoman and modern periods. 


Reliable information on the size of Malatya begins 
with the 10th/16th century. A first list of taxable in- 
habitants was prepared in 924/1518, shortly after the 
end of Mamluk rule. In 929/1522-3, the town pos- 
sessed 1,540 taxpayers, who probably represented a 
total population of 6,900-7,000 inhabitants. Almost 
forty years later, in 967/1559-60, the number of tax- 
payers had risen to 1,946. By this time, the total 
population should have amounted to about 8,700 in- 
habitants. 

Malatya's commercial importance during the 
10th/16th century was great enough to warrant the 
construction of a covered market (bedestan). In addi- 
üon, the existence of a bridge toll collected at the 
Kirkgoz bridge, a Saldjük structure over which the 
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road to Siwàás crossed the Tokhma Suyu, equally 
shows that 10th/16th century Malatya played a cer- 
tain role in local and interregional trade. Moreover, 
it seems also during this period to have possessed at 
least one major khan [q.v.]. Of the constructions which 
existed in the middle of the 10th/16th century and 
produced appreciable revenues for the Sultan’s 
treasury, nothing at present remains. But in 
1046/1636-7, Sultan Murad IV's kapudan-i derya, 
Silahdar Mustafa Pasha, had a new khan constructed, 
which survives today and about whose original shape 
ample information can be found in contemporary 
documents. This kän, in which several hundreds of 
camels could be stabled, probably possessed military 
as well as commercial functions. 

For the 11th/17th and 12th/18th centuries, only in- 
direct information concerning the population of 
Malatya is available. In ca. 1068/1657-8, the town 
consisted of 293 taxable units (‘awdrid-khane). At the 
beginning of the 12th/18th century, the town con- 
sisted of almost 100 taxable units (fawartd-khàne), 
while the number of houses inhabited by tax-paying 
families amounted to about 370. Even if a large 
number of people lived in one house, the town must 
have declined appreciably between 967/1559-60 and 
the early 12th/18th century. 

Throughout the 11th/17th century, Malatya, as 
described by travellers such as Ewliya Celebi and 
Katib Čelebi, appears to have functioned primarily as 
a marketing centre for the fruit and other agricultural 
produce grown on the rich irrigated land surrounding 
the town. In summer, most of the inhabitants moved 
out of Malatya proper to live among their gardens and 
vineyards. This custom gave rise to the development 
of summer settlements, among which Aspuzu 
gradually took on the characteristics of a separate 
town. 

Both the gradual decline of Malatya, and the rise of 
Aspuzu were accelerated by eternal factors. In 1838-9 
the Ottoman army under Hafiz Pasha, on campaign 
against the Egyptian forces of Muhammad *Ali and 
his son Ibrahim, established winter quarters in 
Malatya. The townsmen were therefore obliged to 
spend the winter in their summer settlement, and 
after their return found that the town had been too 
badly destroyed to make reconstruction worthwhile. 
As a result, the name as well as the old foundations of 
Malatya were gradually transferred to Aspuzu. The 
old settlement, first known as Eskishehir and later as 
Eski Malatya, continued to exist as a good-sized 
village and nahiya centre. 

Similar to other Anatolian towns, Malatya toward 
the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury went through a period of growth. Before the be- 
ginning of World War I, population had increased to 
40,000. But the economic difficulties of the war years 
caused a sharp decline, and the first population count 
of the Turkish Republic in 1927 recorded only about 
20,000 inhabitants. However, in the subsequent 
years, the town soon recovered and then surpassed its 
previous level, to become one of the most rapidly 
growing cities of Turkey. According to the census of 
1975, Malatya possessed a population of 154,505, 
thereby ranking as a major provincial centre. 
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MALAY PENINSULA. 1. Geographical con- 
siderations. The Malay peninsula, together with 
the Borneo states of Sabah (formerly North Borneo) 
[see BORNEO in Suppl.] and Sarawak, became the 
Federation of Malaysia in 1963. The population of the 
Federation in 1977 was estimated at 12.74 million, of 
whom 10.5 million lived on the peninsula, and the 
ethnic composition (according to 1970 census figures) 
was approximately: Malay 46.8%, Chinese 34.1%, 
Indians 9%, Dayaks (including Ibans) 3.7%, 
Kadazan 1.8%, other native groups 3.2%, and others 
(Eurasians, Arabs, Siamese, Filipinos, Indonesians, 
etc.) 1.4%. While almost all Malays, Indonesians, 
and some of the native groups are Sunni Muslims of 
the Shafifi school, the other ethnic communities are 
mainly Christian, Buddhist and Hindu. ‘‘Peninsular 
Malaysia", as the Malay peninsula is officially known 
to distinguish it from the Borneo half, covers some 
131,794 square kilometres and comprises the eleven 
states of Perlis, Kedah, Penang, Perak, Selangor (in 
which is located the separate Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory of Kuala Lumpur), Malacca, Johor, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, Trengganu and Kelantan. 
Peninsular Malaysia's unique location explains 
much about its prominent role in the history of Islam 
in Southeast Asia. Lying athwart the Straits of Malac- 
ca, the Malay peninsula is the southernmost extension 
of mainland Southeast Asia and forms, with the 
islands of the Indonesian archipelago, a large 


